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The Moral Sense of Present-May 
America 

In an article published in the American 
Journal of Sociology for July, under the title 
"The New England Conscience," Louis 
Wallis declares that the moral energy of our 
Puritan forefathers is neither dead nor sleep- 
ing, but that it stands at the basis of the 
national character, and is now struggling to 
adjust itself to the ethical demands of today. 
Our moral sense is trying to work amid the 
new atmosphere created by the social revo- 
lution of the last twenty years. 

There has been a change from individual- 
istic to sociological ways of thinking which 
has put its mark on every side of American 
life. In politics, twenty years ago, popular 
attention was concentrated upon individuals 
and their doings; but now the cry is for 
"social justice." In the field of industry, 
the successful man was formerly given all the 
credit for his success; but now it is more and 
more perceived that wealth is a social 
creation in which the individual counts less 
than was once taken for granted. In 
religion, twenty years ago, the gospel of 
personal salvation was at the front; but 
now, the higher criticism, by its emphasis 
upon morality and conscience, is revealing 
the social basis of the Hebrew-Christian 
religion; and the "social gospel" is claiming 
attention. We are learning that the differ- 
ent social problems, in their deeper analysis, 
are parts, or phases, of one fundamental 
social problem which refuses to be cut up 
into sections and solved piecemeal. 

In the midst of this new social atmos- 
phere, the New England conscience is trying 
to find itself. Our new sociological insight 
has not yet disposed of the superstition that 
the uninstructed conscience is fully equipped 
unto all good works. Morality in its con- 
ventional forms is perplexed and baffled by 
the social problem, and utters no command- 



ing message. America has ceased to pro- 
duce leaders whose chief emphasis falls upon 
"the individual" in the campaign against 
sin. The moral teacher and censor of 
twenty years ago cannot get his former hear- 
ing. We are struggling with the fact that 
the problem of "great wealth" raises the 
whole subject of the social system in which 
wealth is made; and the discussion which is 
now going on brings into debate the cate- 
gories of property in capital and land which 
lie at the foundation of all business. 

While we have big problems to solve, the 
conscience of the people is more fully awake 
than ever. We are moving into a new 
period in which the question is not whether 
America is to be controlled by radicalism or 
by conservatism, but: Shall radicalism be 
controlled by sanity or by insanity? The 
force of conscience is like that of steam in 
the locomotive, which is guided by the logic 
of the engine's mechanism and by the 
intelligence of the engineer. Conscience, 
like steam, is a good servant but a bad 
master. America today has reached the 
turning of the ways. It has plenty of the 
propelling force of conscience; and it has 
also a new and unused stock of social 
insight. The immediate future will depend 
upon the intelligence with which our leaders 
teach us to apply our insight to our con- 
science. 

Jesus Christ the Leader of the Ages 

"Forward with Christ," not "Back to 
Christ," should be the watchword of the 
modern Christian if he believes in the per- 
manent leadership of Christ. So writes 
Professor Arthur C. McGiffert, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, in the July Hibbert 
Journal. The great purpose of religion, he 
says, is to give men faith in the future as 
they look and labor for better things to 
come. Christianity, old as it seems, is still 
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but young; and neither our fathers nor we 
have seen or known all that is yet to be. 

Instead of being a wholly new thing, 
Christianity is part of the forward-looking 
process which gave Judaism to the world. 
We have no warrant from Jesus in drawing 
a sharp line between the Old and the New 
Testaments. It is no new faith that he 
taught, and no new church he founded. 
He lived and died within the field of Jewish 
loyalty, steeped in the traditions of his race, 
proud of its heritage, devoted to its ideals. 
Had his people heeded his message, there 
would have been no distinct Christian 
movement. 

But when Judaism would have none of 
him, his figure was made the center of an 
independent cult. The apostle Paul, seek- 
ing escape from his corrupt nature, found in 
the risen Christ a redeemer from flesh, and 
sin, and death. In this experience of Paul, 
the new faith was born; and as a result of 
his labors, a new religion took its place 
among the great religions of the world. 

Judaism, like most religions of antiquity, 
was a state affair. Religion and patriotism 
were synonymous. Only as a member of 
the chosen race, could the individual 
enjoy the favor of God and enter into com- 
munion with him. 

On the other hand, Jewish as it was, the 
religion of Jesus was at heart the assertion 
of personal religion as distinguished from 
merely external, formal, public, and national 
religion. This character Christianity bore 
for many a day. With the breaking-down 
of national barriers, and the disappearance 
of racial customs and prejudices within the 
one, great, Roman empire, individualism 
was fast taking the place of nationalism. 
Religion was ceasing to be a merely state 
affair, and was more and more called upon 
to meet personal needs hitherto little felt. 
Into this situation, Christianity was ab- 
ruptly thrown, and found it altogether 
congenial. 

But the tendency of all institutions is to 



grow stereotyped. Whether against exter- 
nal foes or internal nonconformists, every 
community instinctively organizes and arms 
itself to prevent its own disintegration and 
destruction. The Christian church was no 
exception to this rule. Thus Christianity 
became, in its turn, what Judaism and 
many another religion had been before it, a 
public and formal cult, with fixed orders of 
worship, rules of conduct, and formulae of 
belief. The national character which it 
lacked in the beginning, it finally acquired 
through its establishment in the fourth cen- 
tury as the state religion of the empire. 

The dominance which the Catholic 
church finally attained over the peoples and 
nations of western Europe was due not so 
much to its Christianity as to its Romanism. 
Not the ideals of Jesus, but of Rome, were 
realized in this development. Roman abso- 
lutism, Roman genius for government, 
Roman law were exhibited in it and com- 
manded assent by their very masterfulness. 
In becoming a public cult, and particularly 
in fulfilling the external and formal function 
of a state religion, Christianity departed far 
from its original purpose. The religious life 
of the Christian church in the later days of 
the Roman empire and throughout the 
greater part of the Middle Ages was largely 
pagan in its essence, rather than Christian. 

And yet it was not wholly so. Over and 
over again we catch glimpses of lives domi- 
nated by the principles of Jesus and molded 
by his experience. All the great religious 
revivals of the Middle Ages were due wholly 
or in large part, to the influence of his figure. 
Always the re-discovery of Jesus meant the 
re-birth of Christianity. 

In many cases the church, with a natural 
instinct of self-preservation, distrustful of 
all disintegrating tendencies, summarily 
crushed its seers and prophets, and one 
after another devout soul seeking his own 
way of living his own religious life and 
meeting his own religious needs suffered 
martyrdom for his faith. 
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But the church has not always been so 
blind. The standing witness to its wisdom 
and tolerance is monasticism. Nearly all 
the important reformations in the history of 
the church began in monasticism. Bene- 
dict, Hildebrand, St. Bernard, St. Francis of 
Assisi, Martin Luther, one after another of 
the great innovators to whom Christianity 
owes much of its progress, matured in 
cloistral retirement the principles which 
were later to stir the Christian world and 
modify the course of history. Christianity 
has always been the vital faith of individ- 
uals, and not merely a public or national 
cult. 

Being the religion of many men of many 
minds, a personal affair rather than merely a 
public and formal cult, is Christianity, then, 
to be viewed only as a chaos of diversities 
and contradictions? As a matter of fact, 
with all the variety there is a real and con- 
tinuing unity suggested by its very name. 
The figure of Jesus Christ, made by the 
apostle Paul the foundation of the new faith, 
has retained ever since, if not always a 
dominant, at any rate a prominent place in 
it. The unity thus given to Christianity is 
a vital rather than a formal unity. Jesus 
Christ brings to those who believe in him the 
inspiration of an ideal, and invites them to 
that which they count the best. And be- 
cause, like the world itself, Christianity is 
living, not dead — growing, not stationary — 
the motto "Back to Christ," which has 
formed the war-cry of many of the older 
reformations, is out of place. History 
justifies us in saying that no backward- 
facing movement or institution can perma- 
nently serve this constantly changing world 
of today and tomorrow. 

The Prospects of Christianity 

Can Christianity come to terms with 
the awakening self-consciousness of modern 
civilization, with its vast equipment of new 
scientific knowledge, and animated for the 
first time by ideals which are not borrowed 



from classical or Hebrew antiquity? This 
absorbing and vital question of today's 
church is taken up in the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review for July, by Rev. Stewart 
Means, rector of St. John's Church, New 
Haven, in a thoughtful paper under the 
title "The Future of Religion." 

The future of Christianity will be deter- 
mined very largely by forces which are even 
now operating upon it and shaping its 
course. It is no exaggeration to say that 
no other two ideas or forces have had so 
much influence in the last hundred years 
or so as Democracy and Science. Whether 
one likes or dislikes them, it cannot be 
disputed that no other ideas have had 
such a vital influence as these. 

Every social disturbance, every national 
movement, every theoretical discussion of 
the great problems of civilization is in- 
fluenced by this democratic idea. The 
political institutions of Europe have been 
transformed by democracy. Its growth 
is one of the mysteries of history. When 
it has been resisted, revolution has in- 
variably followed. It is the most dissolving 
force ever brought to bear upon old institu- 
tions. It breaks into the inertia of the 
Orient. It seems to work with the relent- 
lessness of a physical law. 

When we look at history frankly, with- 
out personal or party prejudice, we see 
that the vast mass of Christian institutions 
have been anti-democratic in their origin. 
That is, they rest upon privilege. All 
religious institutions follow the type pre- 
sented by the social development of the 
age in which they arise. In the history 
of Western Europe, Christianity was at 
first the religion of the governing classes, 
with the cities as its centers. When the 
country folk were christianized, they were 
therefore drawn into a church already 
based on aristocracy. As a historical 
organization (but not necessarily as a 
spiritual institution) the church has seemed 
for many centuries to be on the anti- 
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democratic side of human affairs; and with 
the rise of the new social order, the dis- 
establishment of every church in Europe 
seems inevitable. 

The real problem of the church is not 
to win the rich or fashionable but to get 
hold of the common people. The problem 
of presenting religion to a large, free, and 
to a great extent unintelligent democracy 
has never before been attempted by the 
Christian church. 

The influence of science in shaping the 
future of Christianity is equally potent, 
but not so objective. Far removed from 
the turbulent life of the democratic millions, 
the progress of knowledge goes quietly on. 
Since the time when Copernicus destroyed 
the old cosmology, the new science has been 
creating a new world and a new mind in 
that world. It is the method of science, 
rather than its results, and the conceptions 
upon which it rests, that are most signifi- 
cant for theology and religion. In its 
sweep and operation, the scientific spirit 
has many resemblances to the democratic, 
and works unconsciously for the same ends. 
It recognizes no sacred preserves, and has 
invaded the territory hitherto jealously 
guarded by the ecclesiastic and theologian. 
It refuses to believe that any class of men 
is endowed with miraculous powers, or has 
special authority to speak the mind of 
God. Religion has become the study, not 
alone of the theologian, but of the historian, 
the psychologist, and the philosopher. 

In the eyes of many, the whole tendency 
of these two forces appears ominous and 
burdened with disaster. The whole move- 
ment and process seem critical, negative, 
and destructive. But much abides. A 
period of great change in history always 
means advance and progress when it is 
the result of such a vigorous and energetic 
movement in the world's life as that going 
on around us. 

The broad basis of democratic self- 
consciousness is a firmer foundation for 



social order than the narrow support of 
the most intelligent aristocracy. In the 
case of science, there is added to the com- 
munity a great class of thoughtful and 
cultivated minds. Both science and democ- 
racy assume the necessity of freedom, which, 
in turn, sharpens and emphasizes the con- 
sciousness of personality. Christianity has 
not escaped the influence of this vast 
scientific movement. One result which is 
of supreme interest is the new conception 
of the character and person of Christ. He 
stands out now more clearly, in the sim- 
plicity of his moral and spiritual power, 
than ever before. His message comes 
clear and straight, answering to the deepest 
needs of man's nature. He stands before the 
soul that is swathed in the graveclothes 
of selfishness, sin, and death, bound 
hand and foot in the fetters of custom, 
tradition, and ignorance; and the clear 
voice, in calm and conquering tones, 
utters the command: "Loose him and let 
him go." 

The Early Reformers and the Bible 

The idea that Calvin and Luther put 
an infallible Book in the place of an infal- 
lible Church is vigorously opposed by 
Professor George Jackson, in the London 
Quarterly Review for July. The view which 
he combats is treated as a kind of modern 
superstition which is based on the attitude 
and work of the dogmatic Protestant 
theologians who succeeded the early re- 
formers. If today's Protestantism is to 
weather the storms which have burst upon 
it from all quarters of the intellectual 
heavens, it must be — says this writer — by 
a return to the principles which the Re- 
formers were the first to set forth in all 
the might of their simplicity. 

The Augsburg Confession of 1530, the 
most authoritative symbol of the Lutheran 
faith, contains no doctrine of Scripture; 
and the same is true of the Heidelberg 
Catechism of 1563. In Calvin's Institutes, 
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out of eighty chapters only a few pages 
are devoted to the subject. Nevertheless, 
the writings of the early Reformers reveal an 
unmistakable attitude toward the Scrip- 
tures, and a way of using them, which were 
all their own. 

It is not in their work as translators, 
exegetes, or humanists that the distinctive 
services of the early Reformers to the Bible 
are to be found. It is rather in their sense 
of the significance of Scripture as a whole, 
and the new use of it which they made and 
which they vindicated in the experience of 
believing men. It is only as we remember 
that to the early Reformers the Bible was 
a means of direct, personal fellowship with 
God, that we can correctly understand in 
what sense they spoke of it as the Word 
of God. Later Protestantism has often 
identified the Bible with the Word of God. 
But this was not the position of the early 
Protestants. Luther and his fellow- 
workers held that in the Bible as a whole, 
the purpose of God speaks to our spirits 
and attests itself to the hearts of men by 
its divine power. Early Protestantism 
virtually said, "Read for thyself, and as 
thou readest, if it be but with open mind 
and heart, the Divine Word shall verify 
itself. This is no matter for Pope or 
Council. It lies betwixt thyself and God. 
If thine own heart misgive thee, no word of 
man can make thee sure." 

Having thus emphasized the general 
attitude of the early Reformers toward 
the Bible, it should not surprise us to dis- 
cover with what reverent freedom they 
turned the searchlight of criticism upon 
Scripture. All the leading Reformers admit 
errors in the Scriptures; but Luther goes 
beyond them all in the freedom with which 
he expresses himself on critical questions. 
What matters it, he asks, even though 
Moses did not write the Book of Genesis? 
The Book of Proverbs is a fine book, he 
declares; but neither it nor Ecclesiastes 
is the work of Solomon. The Books of 



Kings are a hundred times better than 
the Books of Chronicles, and more to be 
preferred. The Book of Esther Judaizes 
too much. The Book of James is a right 
strawy epistle. Hebrews was not written 
by Paul, but by one who built on another's 
foundation. And as for the Book of Revela- 
tion, Luther frankly says that he cannot 
detect any trace of its having been inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. It was his fearless 
confidence in the substance of Scripture 
which delivered him from that tenacity 
about trifles which has been the bane of the 
churches of Protestantism. 

It is a great descent to pass from the 
early Reformers to the seventeenth century. 
Compared with the Reformed symbols, 
the doctrinal formulas of the seventeenth 
century are harsh and stiff. They reveal 
rather the logical understanding than the 
glowing heart. It is true that this tend- 
ency was partly the result of polemic 
necessity. Protestantism was fiercely as- 
sailed from every side in the seventeenth 
century; and could hold its hard- won 
territory only at the cost of incessant 
vigilance. Temporarily, then, Protestant- 
ism fell back within the more familiar lines 
of Authority Religion, and over against 
an infallible Pope set up an infallible 
Book. 

Our need of early Reformation principles 
today is urgent if we are to deal truly with 
Scripture and with our Protestant freedom. 
We need these principles for the dispersing 
of the clouds of suspicion which still hang 
about the science of biblical criticism. The 
findings of honest and impartial inquiry 
cannot in any wise affect the authority 
with which the Bible speaks to the souls of 
men today. And it is by a return to the 
first principles of Protestantism that we 
can most effectually silence the taunts of 
our foes, and at the same time bring relief 
to the overburdened minds and hearts of 
many of our friends. So long as we find 
the ultimate authority of our religion 
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merely in a book which is objectively and 
mechanically infallible, just so long shall 
we be at the mercy of learned investigations 



which, by their very nature, are wholly 
beyond the reach of the vast majority of 
mankind. 
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The Social Emphasis in Christian 
Missions 

S. M. Zwemer in the July Moslem World 
makes a strong appeal for sympathy, kindly 
judgment, and the ministry of friendship to 
the Turks. Dire distress is the present lot 
of Turkey as a result of the late war, and 
though Moslem misrule and oppression have 
brought upon her the hatred of the world, yet 
individual Turks, and especially the lower 
classes, are people to win human love. 

So today in Turkey the Christian church 
is face to face with the challenge which is 
likely to put Christian loyalty and faith 



in Jesus to the test. Will the church see 
the need and Levite-like pass by on the 
other side? Thousands in Turkey are 
mourning the loss of loved ones; orphans, 
widows, and exiles from Anatolia consti- 
tute an opportunity for Christians to show 
the real spirit of their religion. The time 
is here to emphasize more than ever the 
sociological note in Christianity in foreign 
missions rather than the theological, to 
recognize common brotherhood with the 
despised Turk. The present crisis calls 
for conquest only "by love and prayer and 
the pouring-out of tears and of blood." 
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A Decade of Religious Education 

The last ten years have witnessed an 
awakening on the part of the people gener- 
ally to the importance of religious education 
as a prime factor in the national develop- 
ment. The phrase "religious education," 
instead of meaning merely formal instruc- 
tion in religious history and literature, has 
come to signify in these later days personal 
development under religiously conceived 
social ideals. The aim of such education 
has also advanced until now the purpose of 
it is social competency and efficiency. The 
growth of personality, also, has been care- 
fully investigated, and men are coming to a 
new reverence for this aim, due to the educa- 
tional emphasis upon the growth of persons 
according to law. Moreover, the group 
consciousness of sacrificing devotion to 



religious education as a cause has emerged 
and is impelling men and women of all 
stations in life to give time and money and 
self for the advancement of this cause, 
resulting in marked practical improvements 
in the methods of this new field of human 
endeavor. 

So Dr. Henry F. Cope, secretary of the 
Religious Education Association, presents in 
the June issue of the magazine so named, a 
masterful survey of progress in this field 
during the last ten years. The Sunday 
school pre-eminently reflects this progess in 
the movements for trained teachers and 
graded curricula. Departments of teacher- 
training have vigorously prosecuted this 
work and large numbers of capable young 
people have been trained in educational 
science, in pedagogy and psychology, and 



